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pea, but they are soft, and are built in spirals of prickly
fibres, which are capable of unwinding to such an
extent that after carding, each burr seed may produce
several inches of the thin spiked fibres which are so
injurious both in spinning and weaving. When the
seeds are ripe they stick to the wool of any sheep which
passes the plant on which they are growing; and they
adhere through every process until they are forcibly
removed or destroyed. Burrs now occur in small
numbers in almost every class of wool, so that almost
all carding-machines are provided with rollers for
removing them. Any number of
burr rollers up to six are placed
above the lickers and dividers as
shown in Fig. 17, so that the burrs
may be knocked out whole, before
they are opened by the carding
process. Each roller is set as
shown in Fig. 27, with its blades
always revolving against the points
of the card wire. In this position
the draught caused by the revolu-
tion of the beater drives the wool on to the wire, whilst the
burrs are hit by the wings of the beater and thrown
forcibly into the tin provided to catch them. If the roller
revolved in the opposite direction, it would tend to lift
the wool as well as the burrs from the card. With
wool which only contains a medium quantity of burrs
this process is very efficient; but in cases where it is
essential to have every atom of burr fibre removed,
or where the burrs are very numerous, other methods
are adopted.

The oldest machine for this purpose consisted of two
heavy metal rollers, turned up very true and fixed so
rigidly in a frame that they were always about one-
hundredth of an inch apart. Through this very narrow
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